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V— THE BABYLONIAN "WOMAN'S LANGUAGE." 

In the summer of 1880, when I was residing in England for the 
purpose of examining the cuneiform treasures of the British 
Museum, the idea occurred to me one day that the first column of 
the Three-columned Vocabulary K. 4319, of which two important 
fragments had been published in the second volume of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson's Cuneiform Inscriptions* (pi. 31, No. 1; 40, No. 5), 
contained words belonging' to another dialect of the Akkadian 
language — an obvious conjecture, which, as it has since appeared, 
Messrs. Francois Lenormant, Theo. G. Pinches and A. H. Sayce 
had made before me, all independently of one another as I made 
it independently of them. The fact may thus be regarded as all 
the more certain. 

The first to point out the existence of two Akkadian dialects — 
unless some significance is to be attached to the words " Trilingual 
Lists " standing over the two fragments in II R — was Professor 
Sayce, to whom we owe also the first outline of Akkadian gram- 
mar.'' In the introduction to his learned paper, " The languages 
of the cuneiform inscriptions of Elam and Media," read before the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, November 3, 1874, 3 he remarked 
that we had besides the Akkadian " an allied Babylonian idiom, 
which chiefly differed from Akkadian by preferring m to 6, ma to 
ba (' ille ')," etc. The honor of this discovery will remain with 
Professor Sayce forever. 

As to my part in the matter, I had had no knowledge of this 
brief suggestion of the sagacious glottologist, but was directed to 
the dialect through an entirely accidental association of ideas. 
Early in August I made the acquaintance at table of a lady, whose 
English had a slight dialectical tinge in which I, as a foreigner, 

1 1 indicate the five volumes of this great work in distinction from the custom 
employed in England and France (W. A. I., I, II, etc.), as I R, II R, etc., 
partly for the sake of brevity, and especially out of respect for the venerable 
master of our science, the " father of Assyriology," Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

s In his admirable essay "On an Accadian Seal" (English Journal of Phi- 
lology, III). [Compare for this now my remarks on p. xxxiii of my Akkadische 
Sprache, Berlin, 1883, Asher & Co.] 

3 See Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, III 465-485. 
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felt a special interest. A long conversation ensued upon dialectical 
peculiarities and provincialisms in English, which, however, I 
did not hear to the end, since I wished to go to my work again. 
The first thing that came into my hands was this very Three- 
columned Vocabulary superscribed as a " Trilingual List." After 
that it was nothing wonderful that I remarked the dialectical 
peculiarities on the old wedge- written tablet. Most discoveries 
are arrived at after a similar fashion. The whole decipherment of 
the cuneiform writing goes back finally to a fortunate accident. 
M. Jules Oppert has said, 1 to be sure, very cleverly, that this was 
" un de ces heureux hasards dont les hommes de genie ont seuls 
le privilege," but, however little I am inclined to deny this epithet 
to Georg Friedrich Grotefend, my own " discovery " required but 
a very small modicum of this quality, otherwise so desirable for an 
Assyriologist. 

I followed up my observation, studying carefully the peculiari- 
ties of the dialect as they revealed themselves in the Vocabulary, 
and by their help I distinguished gradually among the Hymns 
and Incantations published in Vol. IV of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions the texts that showed the same dialectical character. The 
results of these somewhat laborious researches I embodied in my 
essay which appeared on Nov. 3, 1880, in the Nachrichten of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, " tjber einen Dialekt der 
sumerischen Sprache." 

I might have entitled this little treatise more correctly " On a 
dialect of the Akkadian language," or " On the dialect of Sumer," 
for while my work was going through the press, I reached the 
conviction, on the ground of various combinations, that the new 
dialect was the idiom of Sumer or Lower Babylonia. Soon after- 
wards it also became clear to me that the ideograph eme-sal, which 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch was the first to explain as " Female 
Language " or " Woman's Language," was the technical term by 
which the old Babylonian grammarians designated the Lower 
Babylonian dialect." 

Almost all Assyriologists — with the natural exception of the two 
French anti-Akkadists — accepted my conclusions, most conspicu- 

x Expidition scimtifique en M&opotamie, II 3. Paris, 1859. 

^Assyrische Lesestiicke, Leipzig, 1878, pp. 5 and 29 under No. 19. Delitzsch 
here reserved a fuller explanation of this technical term. Later he told me 
orally that he was of the opinion, the expression referred to the vanishing 
of the final consonants in Akkadian — a subject which I have fully discussed in 
my Familiengesetsse. But M. Lenormant, as I only observed about the end of 
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ously Professor Delitzsch in his admirable work " Wo lag das 
Paradies?" (Leipzig, 1881). Lately, however, a young assistant 
at the Royal Library of Munich, who devotes his leisure hours to 
Assyriology, and has made himself pretty well known by means of 
numerous popular articles on Assyriological matters in various 
respectable journals and newspapers, 1 has taken occasion to dispute 
this commonly accepted theory. In the Academy of May 20th, 
1882, he published a long article entitled " Sumer and Akkad," in 
which he put forth the surprising statement that the new dialect, 
the laws of which I had established, was not spoken in Sumer, but 
in Akkad or Upper Babylonia. He set forth his novel view 2 more 
fully in an article in No. 23 of the Munich journal " Das Ausland" 
of June 5th of the same year. His attack, however, touched 
my honor rather more than my theory. I will naturally take 
up here only the scientific portion of his two articles, referring 

1 881, rightly perceived that the term erne-sal indicates dialectical forms. His 
statement, however, made on p. 399 of the German edition of " La magie chez 
les Chaldeens," that the lexical tablets registered not seldom words showing m 
for Akkadian b, and marked by the addition of the ideograph erne-sal as 
belonging to a special dialect, does not agree at all with the facts of the case ; 
for words with m for Akkad. b and the addition eme-sal never occur together 
in the Vocabularies. The right explanation of this curious technical term 
was first given by myself in note 3 of my lecture, " Der keilinschriftliche Sint- 
fluthbericht," p. 22, Leipzig, 1881. [Cf. also my "Akkadische Sprache," pp. 
xxiv and xxix.] 

'See especially the Munich "Ausland," the " Correspondenzblatt " of the 
German Anthropological Society, the Augsburg "Allgemeine Zeitung," the 
Vienna " Montags-Revue," the Wiesbaden " Rheinische Kurier," the Berlin 
" Gegenwart " and Spamer's Conversationslexikon der Gegenwart. Also in his 
Sdugethiernamen and Jagdgeschichten (Leipzig, 1879) and his Assyrian Geschichts. 
tabellen (Leipzig, 1880) he has treated of Assyriological subjects in a very 
interesting manner. The Jagdinschriften are specially interesting from the 
statement contained in the Additions that to his regret he could not make use 
of my Familiengesetze. As the publisher informs me, the manuscript of the 
Jagdinschriften went to the printer on July 9 and the pamphlet was only 
issued in the beginning of November. But my Familiengesetze reached the 
author of the Jagdinschriften as early as July 22. 

2 [That the new dialect was spoken in North Babylonia was conjectured by 
A. H. Sayce as early as 1877. In VK, whose chief discovery is claimed 
to be this " perception," this priority of Sayce has simply been ignored. 
There is not a single reference to it even in the additions, although the 
author had in the meantime read the remarks of his friend C. B. in the 
Literarische Centralblatt of April 28th, 1883, Col. 618. He that lives in a 
glass house ought not to throw stones.] 
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those who may be interested in the personal question to the preface 
to my essay " Die akkadische Sprache," Berlin, 1883. 

Mr. Pinches has said in the Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archaeology, where he published the important New List of 
Early Babylonian Kings and presented his acute remarks upon 
the two ideographs Kur-eme-ku (or gu) and Kur-eme-luga :' " Dr. 
Haupt had from the first expressed it as his opinion that the ordi- 
nary Akkadian was the language of the north and the dialect that 
of the south, answering to Akkad and Sumer respectively." Then, 
to support my theory, he felicitously points out the fact that the 
names for Babylon, even in the dialectical texts, are Ka-dingi(f)- 
ra-ki and Tin-tir-ki, and not Ka-dim-me-ir-ki and Ti-tir-ki (or 
Til-tir-ki), which would be the dialectical forms. 2 Now our 
learned opponent announced in the Academy of May 20th, 1882, 
that the names of Babel, Dintir ('' tree of life ") and Ka-dingi{r)- 
ra (" gate of God "), are no evidence for peculiarities in the eme-x 
dialect — so he terms the Akkadian — because " life " in the eme-x 
texts is really til, not tin, and because the latter can as well be 
transcribed Kadimirra* as Kadingirra. 

To this Mr. Pinches replied, with his usual accuracy, in the 
Academy of July 22d, 1882, that while til, "life," does occur both 
in the Akkadian and in the Sumerian texts, the later form tin is to 
be met with only in the monuments of the Akkadian dialect ; that 
Dintir means not " Tree of Life " but " Seat of Life," Assyrian 
subat balMi* and finally that Ka-dingira could never be read 
Ka-dimirra, since the Sumerian dimmer, " God," nowhere appears 
with the vowel of prolongation a. 

These remarks of Mr. Pinches I can do nothing but confirm 
throughout ; for til, " life," occurs in six passages of the Sumerian 
texts 6 and in the Akkadian in twenty-one," the weakened form ti 

1 Already in 1868 M. Oppert had copied correctly Kur-eme-lug-ga instead of 
Kur-eme-ga-ga, and translated it rightly by " La pays de la langue des esclaves." 
[Cf. VK 252 and 260, also 477.] 

! 'Proceedings \ 1880-81, p. 44. I had communicated to Mr. Pinches a short 
time before that tin was the true Akkadian form. 

3 [The wrong reading Ka-dimirra is also retained, VK 238; 464, 122; 
473> l6 3J 5 o8 > •• 6, etc. Cf. especially VK 475.] 

4 Cf. also Transactions, VII 105 ; [Akkadische Sprache, p. xxxi ; VK 464, 
122 and 466, 136.] 

6 Cf. IV R. 9, 26a; 11,5 and 11a; 18, 4 and 32b; ASKT. 123, 4. 

6 II R. 39, 47c; 58, 51b; IV R. 12, 5; 13, 22a, 38 and 42b ; 17, 3 and 4b; 
28, 16a ; 29, 29 and 31a, 5 and lib ; ASKT. 58, 70; 88, 38 and 42; 96, 6. 8 
and 18; 98, 50; 104, 21. 
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in two Akkadian 1 and two Sumerian 2 passages. But the true 
Akkadian form tin, apart from No. 153 of the great Syllabary S b , 
and the passage cited by Mr. Pinches in the Akkadian column of 
the Trilingual List of Gods (II R. 59, 31), occurs only in the 
undoubted Akkadian prayer, IV R. 19, No. 1, where the Assyrian 
BeltiT muballitat milt, " Beltis who makes quick the dead," 
answers to the Akkadian Nen tin BAD 3 -ga. It also forms one 
of the elements of the Akkadian word for " wine," Assyr. kar&nu 
or kurtinu, Akkad. gestin (S b 154; II R. 45, 58d; IV R. 27, 4b), 
which is not composed of gi~, "tree," and tin* "life," but, as Mr. 
Pinches rightly observes in the excellent " Sign-list " prefixed to 
his admirably edited " Texts in the Babylonian Wedge-writing," 6 
from gas, "drink," and tin, "life." Gas, "drink," 8 in the com- 
pound gas + tin becomes ges through the influence of the i in the 
following syllable, as enigin, " water-gathering, pool," stands for 
a-nigin and e-gime, " like water," for a-gim-e. 7 The correctness 
of Mr. Pinches' explanation is put beyond all doubt by Obverse, 
1. 19 of the Akkadian Hymn to the God Adar, 8 published in my 
Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifitexte? where instead of 
the compound ideograph for " wine " we find the two signs gas -f- 
tin separated. 

A similar effect is produced by vowel-harmony acting in a 
contrary direction in the name Din-tir or Tin-dir. Tir stands 
here, as Mr. Pinches has already noticed, for tur, dur, which is 

1 S" 108 ; ASKT. 98, 56. 5 II R. 59, 3id; ASKT. 115, Obverse 7. 

3 Mr. Pinches, Sign-list, No. 112, reads this ideograph nisig. This value, 
however, as there marked, is doubtful. 

4 See Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestilcke, p. 30, No. 133; Lenormant, ESC. pp. 89- 

136- 

5 Probably Mr. Pinches will next try to introduce the pretty word '' Wedge- 
writing-token-gathering" instead of the un-Saxon "Syllabary." 

6 The word gas even when used separately is rendered by kurAnu, " wine." 
Usually, however, its Assyrian equivalent is sikaru, i. e. Hebr. -os : . Cf. II R. 
27, 22a; 31, 68g ; 46, I5e (read si-is-bi in the line above); IV R. 26, 36b. 

'See Sayce, Accadian Phonology, London, 1877, p. 5; and my essay "Die 
akkadische Sprache," Berlin, 1883, p. 7, and additions to the same page on 
p. xxx. [Cf. now also VK 498, n. 251.] 

8 I believe that Adar is not a compound of a, " father," and tar, " to conjure " 
(Schrader), but simply dara given as the Akkadian pronunciation of the 
ideograph EB in S b 220, with the nominal prefix of derivation a. Already 
Lenormant read Nin-dara instead of Nin-ib. [See now also VK 463, 119.] 

9 1 cite this work as ASKT. 
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shown to be the Akkadian pronunciation of the ideograph KU, 
" to dwell," Assyr. as&bu by IV R. 14, 20a, etc. The change from 
tur to tir has been brought about again through the i- vowel of tin, 
" to live." 

Equally incontestable is Mr. Pinches' objection that Sumerian 
dimmer, " God," never takes the lengthening a, and that therefore 
Ka-dimmera cannot be read instead of Ka-dingira. I have 
searched through all the Sumerian texts and have nowhere found 
dim-me-ir-ra or dim-me-ra. 1 The vowel of prolongation a is 
wanting with dimmer even before suffixes, while in Akkadian, as 
I have shown in my Familiengesetze , it appears regularly, and is 
then even lengthened into d : " my God," Akkad. dingirdmu 
(written AN-ra-a-mu) is in Sumerian dimmermu (written dim-mi- 
ir-mu) ; " his God," Akkad. dingir&bi (written AN-ra-a-bi), dim- 
merbi (dim-me-ir-bi)? 

As to the hasty observations upon the important colophon of 
the tablet IV R. 46, to which Professor Delitzsch first called atten- 
tion, they have been so well disposed of by Mr. Pinches 3 that I 
need not pursue the matter further in this connection. 

I now proceed to consider the main proof which our learned 
opponent brings forward in behalf of his assertions. " The surest 
way of finding out the region in which either of these dialects was 
spoken," the sagacious young scholar says in No. 524 of the 
Academy (May 20th, 1882), " is, of course, to trace the geographi- 
cal names in the Sumero- Akkadian exorcisms and psalms." 4 This 
sounds quite reasonable. I myself had the same idea in my mind 
from the first, and in 1880 I spoke about it to Mr. Pinches in the 
British Museum and Professor Eberhard Schrader in Berlin. 
With regard to this " Stadtebeweis," however, I must confess that 
I am now a little distrustful of it, because we possess so far only a 
very small portion of the pre-Semitic Babylonian literature that 
has been buried under the ruins of Mesopotamia. As yet only 
twenty not very lengthy Sumerian texts have been published in 

1 Cf. e. g. II R. 59, ia ; IV R. 9, 38 and 50a, lib; 10, 3a; 18, 12 and 30b ; 
26, 30a; 28, 3 and 19b ; 30, 22a, 1 and 5b ; 60, 28a and 27b; ASKT. 115, 13, 
Rev. 1; 116, 5 and 11 ; 125, 11; 127, 45; 180, II; 182, XIV; Sra. 954, 
Rev. 25. 

2 See, for example, IV R. 10, 10 and 32a ; 21, 40b ; ASKT. 117, 9 ; 121, Rev. 
3 ; 123, 7 ; 125, 18 ; 180, I. [Cf. for the last passage VK 481.] 

z Academy of July 22d, 1882, p. 68. [Cf. now VK 475-477.] 
4 [Compare for this VK 292-299.] 
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the IVth volume of the Cuneiform Inscriptions? to which must be 
added the Hymn to the Goddess Istar, Sm. 954 in Professor 
Delitzsch's Assyrische Lesestiicke, and the seven new Prayers and 
Penitential Psalms, first brought out by me in Part III of my 
Keilschrifttexte, and a few unpublished texts which I copied in 
the British Museum in April, 1882; for example, the Sumerian 
Hymn K. 4629, in the third column of which the Lady of Nineveh 
is mentioned, the unilingual Sumerian Litany K. 3898, and the 
fragments Sm. 526, K. 2871, R M 2. 211, etc. This material is 
quite insufficient for such an investigation, especially as it does not 
contain a single historical text except IV R. 20, No. 1 [cf. VK 
324], to which IV R. 12 forms an Akkadian pendant. These two, 
however, prove nothing, for in both of them Babylon is mentioned 
as Suanaki, " the powerful city," and Ka-dingira-(ki), " the Gate 
of God." 

But even granting that the conclusions based on this slight 
foundation were valid, no reasonable man would think of maintain- 
ing that the mere occurrence of the names of Upper Babylonian 
localities in the texts of the " Woman's Language " proves the 
Upper Babylonian origin of these inscriptions. If, for example, 
an ancient Lower Babylonian King had said on a monument : " I 
purposed to march to Akkad and to subjugate Nippur, Borsippa, 
Babylon, Kutha, Sippar and the other cities of Upper Babylonia, 
but the great Gods commanded me to abandon the expedition, 
which I intended to describe in the holy language of Sumer, 
although Istar communicated to me in a dream that two acute 
Frenchmen would come in later days to deny the existence of our 
idiom " — I scarcely think that general acceptance would be 
accorded to the brilliant theory that from the bare mention of the 

These are IV R. 9; 10; 11 ; 18, No. 2; 19, No. 3; 20, No. I; 21, No. 2; 
23, No. 1 ; 24, No. 2 and 3 ; 26, No. 1. 2. 3 and 4; 27, No. 4; 28, No. 2 ; 29, 
No. 5 ; 30, No. I and 2, and lastly IV R. 60. Already in 1880 I pronounced 
fourteen of these texts to be dialectical, while the rest I declared unambigu- 
ously to be Sumerian in Part IV of my Keilschrifttexte. Cf. e. g. ASKT. pp. 
134, 180, 183, 187, 191, 208, etc.. etc. It is from these notices that the supple- 
mentary list in the Academy of May 20th, 1882, has been compiled. The three 
which are not borrowed from me, IV R. 20, No. 3 ; 26, No. 8 and 28, No. 4, 
cannot be proved to be Sumerian, and the only Sumerian text in IV R. whose 
dialectical character I had not yet publicly indicated, the highly important, 
unilingual tablet IV R. 60, is also wanting in this " supplementary list." [See 
now VK 470, 154 and 510, 470.] 
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names of these cities, 1 it follows as a matter of course that the 
author of such a text must have been an Akkadian. I must 
abide by my opinion that the connection in which the geographi- 
cal names occur is of some little consequence. I have col- 
lected all the passages in which the names of cities, rivers and 
mountains are found in the Akkadian and Sumerian texts, 2 
and if they are but looked at attentively in the light of the context, 
the castle of cards erected by the " father of Bavarian Assyriology " 

1 The ideographs representing these, of course, are intelligible even to 
dilettantis, though everything else were to them a book with seven seals. 

2 In the Sumerian texts the following geographical names are to be met with : 
Ninaa, "Nineveh," K. 4629, col. III. Sippar, " Sepharvaim," IV R. 11, 6a. 
Tintira, "Babylon," IV R. II, 8a and b; l3, 10. 26 and 28b; 21, 51b; Sm. 
954, Rev. 23; ASKT. 117, 15; 120, I; 122, No. 18, 9; 182, 17. Badsiaba, 
" Borsippa," IV R. 11, 10a and b ; ASKT. 180, VII. Gudua, " Kutha," IV R. 
26,6a. Harsagkalama, "Gharsagkalama," ASKT. 120,31; Sm. 954, Rev. 21. 
Nippur, "Niffer," II R. 59, ga; IV R. 11, 4a; 21, 47b; 27, 62a. Unug, 
''Erech," IV R. 19, 46b; ASKT. 120, 29. KI-UNU(MURUB)-KI-^, Sm. 
954, Rev. 19. ZA-SUGH-UNU(MURUB)-KI-£vz, ASKT. 120, 30. KI-ZA- 
SUGH-UNU(MURUB)-KI- <? o:, Sm. 954, Rev. 20. Kul-unu (Zirlaba), 
" Kalneh" (?), ASKT. 120, 28. Uru(m), " Ur," IV R. 9a and 23b. Erizeva, 
"Eridu," IV R. 21,49b; ASKT. 117, 13; 122, No. 18, 7. Nitukki," Dilmun," 
IV R. 60, 22b, 23. 24 and 38d ; ASKT. 127, 37. Buranunu, " Euphrates," IV 
R. 26, 52a; ASKT. 118, Rev. 3. A-aba, " Sea," IV R. 9, 28a ; 20, 21 ; 26, 23 
and 48a ; 30, 15a. Abzu, " Ocean," IV R. 60, 10b and 2c. 

In the Akkadian texts occur: Sippar, " Sepharvaim," ASKT. 59, 16. Tintira, 
" Babylon," II R. 59, 47b and 17c [IV R. 20, No. 3, 12 ; 28, 29 and 50b] ; 29, 
21a. Kadingira, " Babylon," IV R. 12, 13; 18, 3a (?); ASKT. 59, 15. [Badsi- 
aba, " Borsippa," IV R. 20, No. 3, 1 and 10.] Nippur, " Niffer," II R. 19, 54a ; 
59,9b; [IV R. 28, 49b]; ASKT. 59, 14; unpublished Akkadian Hymn, R M 126. 
[A T isina (Karrak?), IV R. 28, 31 and 51b.] Uruduga, " Eridu," see p. 79, note 
1 and 2. Buranunu, "Euphrates," IV R. 1, 59b; ASKT. 77, 4; 98, 35. 
Idigna, "Tigris," IV R. 1, 59b; ASKT. 98, 35. A-aba, "Sea," II R. 19, 15b; 
IV R. 1, 59b; 3, 37b ; ASKT. 82, 3. Abzu, "Ocean," II R. 19, 38a; 58, 44. 
46 and 49b; IV R. I, 53b; 3, 25b; 15, 54b; 18, 4 and 9a; 19, la; 21,49a; 27, 
I5a; 29, 33a and 53c. Gur, "Ocean," IV R. 1, 36b; 15, 5b; ASKT. 76, 11. 
15 and 21. 

Concerning Erech we are told, in the Academy of May 20th, 1882, " It must 
be noted that Erech lies really in Accad or North Babylonia — as Professor 
Delitzsch has shown in Wo lag das Paradies? pp. 134 and 200 — in spite of the 
neighborhood of Ur and Eridu." [Cf. VK 262.] Professor Delitzsch has by no 
means " shown " this ; he only referred to III R. 38, Obv. 12 ff., a passage from 
which it does not at all follow that Erech was an Upper Babylonian city. But 
even admitting that the Assyrians really reckoned Erech as belonging to Akkad, 
we are not obliged to conclude that its inhabitants did not speak Sumerian. Do 
linguistic and political limits always coincide to a hair's-breadth ? 
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falls to the ground at one stroke. For example, we find in a 
Sumerian text (IV R. 26, No. 1) the city Gudua referred to. 
This is Kutha, Hebr. nno , now represented, as Sir Henry Raw- 
linson and the late George Smith conjectured and Mr. Hormuzd 
Rassam subsequently proved beyond a doubt, by the ruins of Tell 
Ibr&hlm not far to the east of Babylon. Kutha was an Upper 
Babylonian city ; consequently, our sagacious opponent says, the 
" Woman's Language " the dialect of Akkad ! This text, how- 
ever, is a hymn to Nergal, the god of the planet Mars, the warrior 
among the gods and lord of the sepulchral world. When he is 
called here Un- Gudua, "Lord of Kutha," this only confirms the 
familiar statement from II Kings 17, 30 that Kutha was the centre 
of the Nergal-cultus. 1 

Each of the cities of Babylonia had its own local deity. Bel 
was lord of Nippur (the present Niffer), Merodach lord of Babylon, 
Nebo lord of Borsippa, the sun-god Samas lord of Sippar (Abu 
Habba), the moon-god Sin, lord of Ur (oniM "iik, Mugheir, or 
rather Mugayyar), the sea-god Ea or Ae 2 lord of Eridu (Abu 
Shahrein). Accordingly, when at the end of a litany in the 
" Woman's Language," Bel of Nippur, Merodach of Babylon and 
other local deities of Upper Babylonian cities are invoked, this 
proves as little for the place where the text in question was com- 
posed as does the mention of Apollo of Delos 3 in a Greek poem. I 
am really amazed that the usually so acute young scholar has not 
made this simple fact clear to himself. His misguided zeal must have 
made him quite blind. So he refers to the names of the moun- 
tains Magan and S&bu* which occur in two passages in the Akka- 
dian texts, but has at the same time quite overlooked the fact that 
in a Sumerian hymn to the goddess Istar (ASKT 127, 37) the 
mountain of Dilmun is mentioned. 5 It will hardly be maintained 

1 Cf. also II R. 60, I2a-nb. [Compare for this text Professor Delitzsch's 
remarks on p. ix of his Parodies] ; 61, No. 5, 53 ; Parodies, p. 218; [VK 237 
and 463-4, note 121]. 

2 Delitzsch in Milrdter's Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, Stuttgart, 1882, 
p. 276. [Cf. VK 373, note.] 

3 [Even in Greek inscriptions we find 'AirdTihjv A^Aiof in Attica (CIG 381), 
and in Argos(CIG II 52), 'A. KMpmg in Attica (CIG 465), the Ephesian Arte- 
mis at Smyrna (CIG 5945), "Spa 'Apyeia in Italy (CIG 5984 G). — B. L. G.] 

4 [Cf. VK 474, 165 ; 236, note * *; 297, etc.] 

5 Cf. also IV R. 60, 22b, 23. 24 and 38c. This island Dilmun or Tilvum, 
as M. Jules Oppert with genial insight perceived and annovinced for the first 
time before the Society of Biblical Archaeology, in the meeting of November 4, 
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that the island of Dilmun, thirty double leagues from the coast in 
he bosom of the Persian Gulf, lay in North Babylonia. 1 

It is asserted further that the word for " ocean, depth of the sea," 
abzu, does not occur in the thirty texts written in the " Woman's 
Language," and that therefore this dialect cannot have been the 
dialect of Lower Babylonia which borders upon the sea. I am at 
a loss to know for whom this has been written. Every Assyriolo- 
gist is aware that the sea (Sumer. a-aba, Assyr. t&mlu or rather 
t&mdu, i. e. Hebr. tehdm) is mentioned in the texts of the 
"Woman's Language," for example, IV R. 9, 28a; 20, 21; 26, 
23 and 48a; 30, 15a, while this very expression abzu, the 'Knaaav 
of Damascius, actually occurs twice in the unilingual Sumerian texts, 
IV R. 60, 10b ; 2c. 3 Perhaps it would not be quite superfluous to 
study the Sumero-Akkadian texts a little more, before one comes 
forward to attack the theories of other (or rather of the) cuneiformists. 

If our learned opponent had not lost sight of this indispen- 
sable fact, it would have been also clear to him why in the 
Akkadian incantations " Eridu (besides Ur, the most impor- 
tant capital of South Babylonia) is mentioned on almost every 
page." He might have learned even from Professor Delitzsch's 
Paradies, p. 228, that this city was the centre of the worship of 
Ea, the " God of the House of the Waters," the King of the ocean, 3 

1879, was the Tii/lof of the ancients, mentioned by Theophrastus, Arrian and 
Ptolemy, but more particularly by Pliny ; the modern Samak-Bahrein on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf. The eminent French cuneiformist regards 
this island as having been the primitive seat of the Assyrians and Phoenicians. 
I would rather say " of the Sumerians and the Phoenicians." It has been my 
firm conviction for the last six years that the Phoenicians were originally 
Sumerian colonists. On M. Oppert's important discovery, compare also the 
observations of M. Ernest Renan in the Journal Asiatique, Tome 16, p. 62. 
[About the Phoenicians I have somewhat modified my views now. I shall 
treat of this interesting question shortly in a special article Koaaaioi, 
"Y/cffwc, $OiW/cEc, "ApajSe;.^ 

1 [See now VK 507, additions to p. 292.] 

2 It will be probably said that these texts of the " Woman's Language " 
belong to a very early time when the Persian Gulf extended as far north as 
Upper Babylonia ! Some people know, in fact, as we gather from the article 
in the Academy of May 20, 1882, at what time all of the Sumero-Akkadian 
texts were composed, though they do not understand their contents and, as 
they themselves confess, have never seen a tablet in the original. [Cf. VK 
378, 385, 408, etc., and for abzu VK 474, 166.] 

3 Assyr. iar apst, Akkad. lugal abzudkid, Sumer. avzuav. Cf. IV R. 55, 6b ; 
59. 33b; 63, gb; III R. 12, Slab 2,1.33. The last passage first made me 
think that the new dialect was the idiom of South Babylonia. 
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to whom Sennacherib offered sacrifices and threw into the sea a 
golden ship, a golden fish and a golden a/ufiu, 1 when on his sixth 
expedition he came to the shore of the Persian Gulf, with ships of 
the land of Chatti and Tyrian, Sidonian and Cyprian sailors, in 
order to cross over to the Elamitic city Nagitu. He is lord of 
the atoning flood, in which Nimrod, after his long wanderings, 
bathes, at " the mouth of the rivers," 2 by command of his immortal 
ancestor Xisuthrus, and is thus at once freed from his sickness 
with which the curse of the, offended Istar and her mother Anatu 
had smitten him. He is the good god, the protector of the pious, 
who announced to the god-fearing Xisuthrus in a dream the 
coming of the flood and commanded him to build a ship. He 
alone, by virtue of his unfathomable wisdom, possesses the power 
to break the magic spell of evil demons and their ministers. 
Through his exorcisms he compelled the dreadful Ninkigal, the 
queen of the underworld, to release the goddess Istar and let her 
ascend again to the world of light. The god Bel in his distress 
turned to him when the seven Evil Spirits had stormed heaven, 
overpowered the sun-god Samas, the moon-god Sin and the air- 
god Rimmon, and banished Anu, the god of heaven, with his 
daughter Istar from the celestial world. To his secret realm in 
the unfathomable depth of the ocean his ever-helpful son Merodach 
descends whenever he sees a pious man subjected to the curse of 
the evil demons, in order to beg from his all-knowing and all-wise 
father the means of breaking the evil spell and healing the tor- 
mented man. " What shall he do, this man ?" says the god, " I 
know not whereby he may recover." Then answers Ea his son 
Merodach : " My son, what dost thou not know ? what shall I say 
to thee more? Merodach, what dost thou not know? how shall I 

1 This is perhaps " helm, rudder." [Seems to me very doubtful now.] 

2 The mouth of the Euphrates and Tigris, to whose waters at this spot was 
ascribed special healing virtue, as Professor Delitzsch remarks in his Paradies, 
p. 174. Accordingly, Ea also says in the Incantation, IV R. 22, 10b, to Mero- 
dach, who comes to him with the entreaty that he would heal a man who was 
possessed : " Go, my son ! lead him to the mouth of the rivers and sprinkle him 
then with the water, over which thou shalt have spoken words of purification." 
This expression happens to occur only in this single passage. In some 
people's eyes this also is a proof that this Akkadian Incantation was composed 
in the region adjacent to the Persian Gulf, and that the Akkadian therefore 
cannot have been the language of Upper Babylonia ! [Cf. VK 296, and for IV R. 
22, 13b the excellent Nouvelles notes de lexicographie assyrienne par M. Stanislas 
Guyard in the Journal Asiatique, Aout-Septembre 1883, p. 196, § 16.] 
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help thee further ? What I know that knowest thou also. Go, 
my son Merodach, sprinkle him with the purifying sprinkling of 
Eridu, release him from the curse, free him from the curse." This, 
with some modifications, is repeated in almost every exorcism. 
In every passage of the Akkadian magical formulae where Eridu 
is mentioned there is a reference to the atoning sprinkling of 
Eridu, 1 or else Merodach, the helpful son of the good god Ea, is 
invoked as tur Urudug&kid? " son of Eridu." How any one can 
imagine this an irrefragable proof that all these texts were com- 
posed in the neighborhood of Eridu, and therefore written in the 
dialect of Lower Babylonia, I fail to see. 

I think I may now spare myself the labor of further refutation, 
and for the rest, refer to Mr. Pinches' article in the Academy of 
July 22d, 1882. 

In his article in Das Ausland, 1882, p. 445, the Munich scholar 
says : " My whole argument might have been completed with 
much fewer words, if Haupt, and through his influence Delitzsch 
and Pinches, immediately after the discovery of the new dialect, 3 
had not hastily and on a very superficial examination identified 
the eme-sal dialect with the Lower Babylonian or Sumerian, which 
prematurely announced result had almost threatened to become 
the common property of Assyriologists. Paul Haupt has even 
made this the foundation of the division of his work 'Akkadische 
und Sumerische (it should be Sumerische und Akkadische) 
Keilschrifttexte,' and is now obliged to correct the two expressions 
through almost 300 large quarto pages." * Dreadful ! very dread- 

■Akkad. nam-sub (or nam-sib) Urudugd-kid, Assyr. sipat Eridi. See, for 
example, ASKT. 104, 11. 12; IV R. 3, 8b; 4, 29a; 5, 62c [sic.'] ; 6, 36c; 15, 
12. 43. 45b (cf. also 53 and 57b) ; 16, 33b ; 27, 53 and 62b ; 30, 46b. 

2 Assyr. mdr Eridi. See ASKT. 90, col. Ill, 2 ; 105, 31 ; II R. 58, 39 and 
52b ; IV R. 3, 41b ; 4, 23b ; 8, 40b ; 15, 62a ; 28, 56a ; 30, 40b. [Cf. VK 473, 164.] 

3 Here the discovery of the new dialect is again ascribed to me. [Cf.VK 286.] 

4 This amusing Herzenserguss is, grammatical errors and all, given unchanged : 
" Unsere ganze Beweisfiihrung hatte mit viel wenigeren Worten abgemacht 
werden konnen, wenn nicht gleich von Anfang an nach der Entdeckung des 
neuen Dialektes Haupt, und von ihm veranlasst Pinches und Delitzsch, vor- 
schnell und auf oberflachliche Priifung hin, den eme-sal-Dialekt mit dem siid- 
babylonischen oder sumerischen identifiziert hatten, welch voreilig aufgestell- 
tes Resultat fast schon drohte, Gemeingut der Assyriologie zu werden. Paul 
Haupt hat sogar dasselbe als Einteilung seinem Werke 'Akkadische und 
sumerische (soil heissen : sumerische und akkadische) Keilschrifttexte ' zu 
Grunde gelegt und ist nun gezwungen, durch fast 300 Quartseiten hindurch 
tlberall die betreffenden zwei Ausdriicke umzukorrigieren." 
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ful ! I am not sure how one would propose to carry out practically 
this " correcting." Am I to have all the copies of my work 
cancelled and have a new edition prepared with Munich termino- 
logy? That would perhaps be somewhat premature if not too 
late. We will in the meantime let things remain as they are, and 
still as before regard as the dialect of Lower Babylonia, to the first 
observation of whose peculiarities I was led, as I must once more 
remark, by an American lady, the Babylonian Woman's Language. 

Paul Haupt. 



Postscript. — The above was written by me in the summer of 
1882, before I had begun the composition of the introduction to my 
Akkadische Spracke, and in the beginning of October of the same 
year it was sent to Professor A. H. Sayce in Oxford. The letter in 
which my learned friend acknowledged the receipt of the manuscript 
is dated Oct. 27, 1882. After this the article remained in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Society of Biblical Archaeology in London 
until the beginning of February 1883, if I remember correctly. 
Who else besides these two gentlemen has informed himself of the 
contents of the manuscript, I am at a loss to tell. 

I have published it above without alterations ; only I have not 
considered it worth while to mention the name of my opponent. For 
a periodical of the character of the American Journal of Philology, 
the person in question, to use a phrase of Paul de Lagarde's, 1 comes 
into consideration only as a type. In the meantime a bulky volume 
has been printed, in which also Assyriological subjects are treated 
by him. Some portions of it had already appeared in periodicals. 
It is entitled Die semitischen Volker und Sprachen, and is pub- 
lished by Herr Otto Schulze, 1 1 Querstrasse, Leipzig. The first part, 
which the well-known author of that excellent treatise Wesen und 
Ur sprung des Status constructus im Hebraischen (Weimar, 187 1), 
Professor Friedrich Philippi, designated as " essentially a compila- 
tion from Renan, Grau, Kremer and Krehl (Brockhaus' Conversa- 
tions Lexicon) and others," came out in the summer of 1881, dedi- 
cated by the author to " his Apollonia." The second part, which 
bears the pompous title Die vorsemitischen Kulturen in Aegypten 
und Babylonien (Pre-semitic Civilisation in Egypt and Babylonia), 
was received by me on Christmas, 1882, and the notes, additions, 

1 Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, Stttck 9 and 10, p. 291. 
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corrections and index belonging to it reached me on the 20th of 
November 1883. We cite the book under the letters VK. 

In general we can say that the book as a whole confirms the 
judgment expressed on p. xviii of our Akkadische Sprache. It 
shows the great ability, the untiring industry and wide reading of 
the author, but it is to be regretted that this publication also is 
hurried and not sufficiently matured. Hence the carelessness and 
negligence of expression, 1 the want of unity in disposition and 
execution of the material, the constant retractions and modifications 
of his former statements not seldom expressed in the same book. 
Nor are these faults covered up by his assurance in charging 
Delitzsch, Pinches and myself with prematureness and superficiality 
(see above p. 79, n. 4). But wherefore, pray, this restless haste ? 
Assyriology certainly will not run away, and the weitere Leserkreis 
(VK 440, n. 1) of gebildete Laien (VK 325), we should think, 
could easily continue a few years longer without a full knowledge 
of pre-Semitic civilisation in Egypt and Babylonia. Concen- 
tration and penetration of study are necessary above all things. 
Industrious hack-writing and calumnious reviews will scarcely ad- 
vance cuneiform research. 

I saw with pleasure the remarks on the names of the Demons 
Gal(J)a and Mul{l)a, VK 367, n. 1 ; the combination of utul and 
etil, VK 275 ; 460, 170 and 489 ; as also the explanation of the r 
in the incorporated pronoun of the second person, VK 514, addi- 
tions to p. 497, n. 249. These are all neat and suggestive obser- 
vations, 2 infinitely more profitable to science than chronological 
and kuliurhistorische phantasies. Very sensible, moreover, is the 
statement, VK 301, that in the official royal inscriptions we cannot 
expect to find any dialectical forms, but his proof for this is inad- 
missible. Neither does it prove anything that the Gudea Inscrip- 
tions of Tell Loh are apparently not written in the erne sal dialect 
(VK 223 note, and VK 302).' The foot-note VK 233 is per- 
fectly enigmatical to me. Sometimes I can scarcely avoid the 

1 Compare, for instance, "dasofte (!) Vorkommen" VK 377, which I pointed out 
already in ZDMG 1880, p. 759, n. 2. 

2 Very hazardous, on the other hand, is the repetition of the Sumerian shu-bu, 
"his hand," on the authority of others without critical examination (VK 276, 
1. 4). This interesting form namely rests only on IV R. 10, 37b and ASKT 
115, 15 ! Compare for this IV R. 10, 58a and my Akkadische Sprache, p. 25. 

3 Cf. our remarks in the Johns Hopkins University Circular for March 1884, 
P-5I- 
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impression that this observation was communicated to the author 
from London. But of course this is impossible, for in that case 
my learned opponent would have mentioned it, just as he repeat- 
edly acknowledges that his attention was first called to the dialect- 
ical character of the highly important unilingual text IV R. 60 by 
the introduction to my Akkadische Sprache. 1 Only I cannot 
understand how the author did not realize that with the establish- 
ment of this fact the argumentative value of the geographical 
names is destroyed. 

I beg leave now to make a few additions to the above article. 
They were written on the 16th of April after the essay had been 
set in type. Wherever it was possible without inconvenience I 
have inserted the references to the corresponding parts of the 
VorsemUische Kulturen in the proof in brackets [ ]." 

I. Ad. p. 69, n. 2. Lenormant {Magie, p. 399) ought to have 
quoted Sayce and Delitzsch. The observations of Pinches and Le- 
normant that bear on the matter have been cited by me ASKT 147. 
It may be said here that the bibliographical statements were inserted 
at that point only to fill out the vacant space at the close of the first 
section. A discussion of the question of priority I reserved for the 
preface of my Keilschrifttexte. Unfortunately, the last part of the 
book could not be brought out so soon as I hoped at the time when 
I wrote the fourth. I am still waiting for the second part of VR. 
On Aug. 17, 1882, Sir Henry Rawlinson wrote me that " any waste 
sheets or corrected proofs that were not required by Mr. Pinches 
should be placed at my disposal." It was thought better, however, 
to hand them to Dr. Carl Bezold. 

II. Ad. p. 70, n. 1. In these remarks on the Jagdinschriften I 
have in mind cases such as p. 5, n. 1 of the above-mentioned book : 
mu'addd for *muyaddtu. If the author had found out for himself 
that yv has a 1 originarium (SFG 22, 1), he would certainly have 
regaled us with a special note on this " wirkliche, ihm angehorende 
Entdeckung." 3 It was evidently not before the correction of the 

1 See p. xxxi of the introduction, 1. 4 from the bottom, and VK 470, n. 
154, etc. 

2 In the foot-note 2 of p. 75 the references from IV R. 20, No. 3 and 28 are 
enclosed in brackets because by some these texts are considered dialectical. 
To me, however, this view does not seem to be sufficiently well founded ; the 
divine name Mu-fi-eb-ba-sa-a (Muzevasa), IV R. 20, No. 3, 1. 6 (cf. IV R. 21, 
53b and VK 473, 163), the prefix am, IV R. 28, 34b (cf. IV R. 26, 54b), and the 
mubar{r)a in 1. 54 of the same text, do not prove much. 

3 Cf. VK. 471 ; 158, additions to p. 289 and ibidem p. 495, note*. 
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proof that muyaddtu was inserted, as well as the observation on 
the phonetic value kus of the character su (p. 40), which I estab- 
lished SFG 61. 

III. Ad. p. 75, n. 2. Meanwhile the very careful young 
Munich Assyriologist, Dr. Carl Bezold, has published the results 
of his researches on this question in No. 18 of the Literarische 
Centralblatt of April 28th, 1883, Col. 618. I have thought it 
profitable to reproduce his list in this place, and should like to make 
use of this opportunity to call attention to the charming little 
lecture of the same scholar on Cuneiform Inscriptions which 
recently appeared in the collection of popular scientific lectures, 
edited by Rud. Virchow and Fr. von Holtzendorff. By the 
attractive representation and sober judgment it is peculiarly adapted 
to convey to the non- Assyriologist an idea both of the extraordinary 
difficulties and of the epoch-making results of cuneiform research. 

According to Dr. Bezold the passages of the Sumero- Akkadian 
literature furnish the following : "A. South Babylonia (Sumer) : 
1. Eridu is found only in texts of the principal dialect (12 times, 
also in a bilingual inscription V R. part II, col. Ill, 46 ; the locality 
Eri-siba in four passages of the eme-sal texts has hitherto not 
been identified, the author [of VK] is inclined to Borsippa) ; 2. 
Makan is found in a text of the principal dialect IV R. 13, per- 
haps also in the unpublished fragment K. 3173, Obv. 6, belonging 
to IV R. 25; 3. Dilmun, not noticed by the author [of VK], is 
found in the principal dialect, IV R. 25 (which text the author 
of VK regards as comparatively late, VK 306; 313). On the 
other hand we find in eme-sal texts in B. North Babylonia (Akkad) 
the cities : 1. Erech in three places, also K. 4629, Col. Ill, 14 ; 
Nisin, IV R. 28 (cf. VK 207) ; 3. Nippur in 2 places, also K. 
5157, Obv. 19; 4. Kalnek, D. T. 67; 5. Kutha, IV R. 26; 6. 
Borsippa in two passages, also 8r, 2-4, 207, Obv. 35 ; 7. Babylon 
in 14 passages ; 8. Sippar in 3 passages. In this enumeration the 
three fragments IV R. 20, No. 3 ; 26, No. 8, and ' 28, No. 4 have 
been counted as eme-sal texts, as the author has pointed out in the 
Academy 1882, 362. All the other passages of the bilingual cune- 
iform inscriptions, in which geographical names are to be met 
with, must either be differently explained or remain as yet entirely 
enigmatical, namely : IV R. 12, 13 ; 23, 3a; 29, 21a (cf. VK 297); 
II R. 19, 54a and IV R. 9, 9a ; 23b ; for the latter the author's [?] 
probable explanation (VK 233, foot-note and often) is to be com- 
pared." 
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In this collection of Dr. Bezold the references to the unpub- 
lished texts K. 3173, K. 5157 and K. 4629 are especially important ; 
also a passage overlooked by me, IV R. 25, 18a, where Nitukki 
" Dilmun" seems to occur. But I cannot understand at all why it 
should be doubted that Eri-zeva is the same as Eridu or Uru- 
duga. Compare my Akkadische Sprache, p. 37, and Professor 
Delitzsch's Paradies, p. 228. P. H. 



